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THE LOYALTY OF LABOR 

HIS is not a bank- 

ers’ war or a farm- 

ers’ war or a man- 

ufacturers’ war or 

a laboring man’s 

war—it is a war 

for every straight- 

out American, 

whether our flag be his by birth or 
by adoption.—Woodrow Wilson. 

The American Federation of La- 
bor, by its action in convention, has 
demonstrated that it is composed 
overwhelmingly of  straight-out 
Americans. Despite the insidious 
propaganda of malcontents and en- 
emy agents, the Federation re- 
mains and announces its intention 
to remain American both in name 
and in deed. 

War brings about conditions 
which might be calculated to alien- 
ate various sections of the com- 
munity were we not united in com- 
mon cause to insure the safety of 
our national existence. Govern- 
ment regulation, increasing cost of 
production and high taxes serve to 
disturb, if not irritate, many a 
merchant and manufacturer, while 
labor suffers by more exhausting 
demands occasioned by war-time 
needs and by constantly mounting 
prices. The business men of the 
nation have, as a whole, given evi- 
dence that they’ are prepared to 
make the necessary sacrifice. The 
stand taken by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor is an indication 
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that labor also is prepared to do its 
share. The patriotism of organized 
labor, sometimes brought into ques- 
tion, is thus reaffirmed. 

The employers of the country, if 
they wish to match this attitude 
with equal loyalty to our cause, will 
refrain from any attempt to take 
advantage of the _ patriotism 
evinced by labor. They will refrain 
from excessive “speeding up,” 
from imposing unusually long 
hours and from underpaying the 
men. The United States War De- 
partment has established labor 
standards in the government ar- 
senals and in munition factories 


designed to prevent exploitation 
either in the matter of hours or in 
that of pay. The British experi- 
ence has been that such exploita- 
tion does not in the long run in- 
crease production and is therefore 
unwise. Employers generally in 
this country should come to the 
same realization. There is, of 
course, another side of the story, 
involving the duty and obligation 
of employes during this emer- 
gency, but labor’s expression of 
loyalty demands at this time a spe- 
cial consideration of the duty and 
obligation of employers.—Chicago 
Tribune. 





THE TRAVAIL OF A NEW FREEDOM 
(By President Gompers.) 





USINESS as usual” 
is an impossible 
idea. Every inter- 
est of every indi- 
vidual in the war- 
ring nations is in 
} some degree af- 
fected by war con- 
The business of the nation 





ditions. 
has become of paramount impor- 


tance. That business is to make 
war, and to make war in such a 
way that there shall be less danger 
of future wars. Success in that 
purpose depends upon efficiency. 
Efficiency is conditioned by mate- 
rial resources and ability to utilize 
those resources in the most effect- 
ive manner with all elements con- 
cerned working in the relations in 
which they can best use their per- 
sonal ability. 

Organization for the business of 
war becomes heir to many of the 
evils and mistakes of organization 
for peace. In time of peace, when 
there was present no actual men- 
ace of physical danger, other things 
were thought more important than 
the determination of wisest plans 
and methods. Because it was pos- 
sible to muddle through in some 


way and secure apparently satis- 
factory results, the nation’s busi- 
ness was more or less neglected for 
the business of individuals. In pri- 
vate business the guiding principle 
has generally been individual 
profit. Individual profit may mean 
national waste. Organization for 
war is dependent primarily upon 
effective management, and brings © 
out in a startling manner mistakes 
and stupidity of peace times. 

In order to organize for war we 
have to find out what was wrong 
with the organization of peace, and 
have had to open many closet 
doors concealing industrial skele- 
tons. Unless we needlessly sacri- 
fice the lives of many soldiers and 
sailors and endanger the success 
of the whole war through failure in 
production, we shall have to open 
many more doors and disclose ex- 
isting evils, and listen to many 
voices long ignored telling the 
story of industrial inhumanity. 

The first outstanding problems 
were control over food supplies and 
transportation. Legislation to 
eliminate speculative prices in 
food essentials and to facilitate 
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equitable distribution of supplies 
was early enacted by Congress. 

Under existing practices trans- 
portation had become seriously 
congested. Anti-trust legislation 
had prevented railroads from pool- 
ing their resources and combining 
roads into a continental system. 
To secure some measure of protec- 
tion against railroad greed legisla- 
tion prescribing these restrictions 
had been enacted. Time and time 
again the attention of the nation’s 
legislators had been called to the 
necessity of formulating a national 
railroad policy that would enable 
the country to secure the best 
service and at the same time pre- 
vent exploitation. Consideration 
of this difficult problem had been 
deferred from time to time until 
war necessity forced immediate ac- 
tion. Movement of troops, war 
supplies in addition to the needs of 
the civil population, make a conti- 
nental system an imperative ne- 
cessity. - The President*took over 
the railroads and appointed a di- 
rector-general. 

The coal situation has also con- 
victed Federal legislators of lack of 
vision and inactivity. The fuel 
problem would not be so serious if 
provisions had been made for util- 
izing natural power found all over 
the country. ‘ 

In the labor situation we find the 
results of stupidity in autocratic 
power. As the labor problem has 
now become largely a_ national 
problem, an essential element has 
been emphasized more clearly than 
ever before—that all elements con- 
cerned have responsibilities. 

When all parties concerned in 
the problem attempt to deal with 
it in full realization of their re- 
sponsibility more equitable solu- 
tions will be gradually worked out, 
but it must be always remembered 
that this is a common problem in 
which both workers and employers 
are concerned, and in which both 
must have a determining voice. A 


satisfactory working adjustment 
can be reached only when repre- 
sentatives of all parties sit around 
the table to discuss their common 
problems on terms of equality. 

The same principle which our na- 
tion is fighting to establish in in- 
ternational relations must exist in 
industrial relations at home. There 
must be a basis of justice for all, 
whether weak or strong. 

It may be that the chastening 
experiences of war were necessary 
to make us heed these weaknesses 
in national organization and to 
make us search out the master 
facts of life. 

These are voices warning us 
against achievements secured 
through waste, against ill-based 
concepts of relations between man 
and man which reward exploita- 
tion. They direct the way toward 
paths of peace, human justice and 
a new freedom. 

America is at the dividing of the 
way between the old and the new 
where the determining standard is 
service. The world is suffering the 
travail and pain for a new birth for 
justice, freedom and humanity. 





BAD MANAGEMENT 


Washington. — Gross negligence 
of railroads under private manage- 
ment in giving proper care to lo- 
comotives is a principal cause of the 
present freight congestion, accord- 
ing to a report presented to Direct- 
or-General McAdoo by C. C. Mce- 
Chord, interstate commerce com- 
missioner. After analyzing re- 
ports of inspectors who have inves- 
tigated conditions at the principal 
points of congestion in the East for 
several weeks, Commissioner Mc- 
Chord announced that hundreds of 
locomotives, sorely needed in the 
present emergency, are idle in 
shops and roundhouses, frozen 
through neglect, or lacking re- 
pairs which might have been made 
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if proper forethought had been 
given by local railway officials. 

Naming specific yards and termi- 
nals where scores of trains have 
been stalled for days, awaiting mo- 
tive power, Commissioner McChord 
showed that engines lay in round- 
houses without doors to protect 
them against cold, and that ma- 
chinery was damaged by the ice 
which incrusted it. For lack of re- 
pairs other locomotives were op- 
erated with steam seeping from 
loose fittings and power was re- 
duced correspondingly. 

This condition was reported to be 
due partly to the scarcity of ma- 
chinists and repairmen, who have 
been drawn to other industries, but 
very largely to negligence of local 
railway officials in making prepa- 
rations before winter arrived. 

A marked example of the engine 
shortage was shown by reports 
from Pitcairn yard, east of Pitts- 
burgh, on the Pennsylvania, where 
one day early this week ninety-one 
heavy trains were in the yard, re- 
quiring 160 heavy locomotives to 
move them. Only twelve engines 
were available. The yard held 
whole trains of empty coal cars 
which could not be moved for lack 
of engines. Ice and snow partly 
filled the engine pits and the place 
was so cold that repairmen found 
difficulty in working. 

At Scully yard, west of Pitts- 
burgh, on the Pennsylvania, short- 
age of engines prevented westward 
movement of about 1,600 cars in a 
single day early this week, and this 
situation was reported chronic. 
Only two-thirds of the repair force 
was at work on account of cold 
weather. 

In the Baltimore terminal of the 
Pennsylvania road, on the same 
day, eight trains were ready for 
movement with only sixteen loco- 
motives on hand, but only three 
available for service. At East Al- 
toona fifty stalls of the engine 
house were filled with broken loco- 


motives and fourteen waited out- 
side for repairs. 

Similar shortage of locomotives 
prevents normal movement on the 
New Haven, Baltimore & Ohio, 
Erie, Philadelphia & Reading, Cen- 
tral of New Jersey and other lines. 
At the Harlem river terminal, New 
York, nearly 4,000 cars were held 
by roads for delivery to the New 
Haven, which was unable to accept 
them because of lack of engines. 


NEW FOODS 


One of the benefits of this war, 
with its great demand for food, is 
that it is teaching us that there are 
good food values in things we have 
neglected or thrown away. The 
whale is anexample. Not until last 
year was there any considerable ef- 
fort to put whale meat on the mar- 
ket. Therefore, thousands upon 
thousands of pounds of edible meat 
of whales had been thrown away. 
Now this meat is to be found on the 
bills of fare of coast cities and it is 
making its way into the interior. 
Choice whale meat is compared 
with beef. It is red and rather 
coarse, yet its flavor is agreeable 
when it is properly prepared. In 
Pacific coast cities it retailed last 
year at 10 cents a pound, when beef 
and pork were about three times as 
high. Cheapness led many to try 
it, and they found it palatable. 

One Pacific ocean whale yields 
from three to five tons of what the 
United States Bureau of Fisheries 
describes as “select meat compar- 
able to beef.” In addition, a whale 
yields several tons of other meat. 
One Pacific coast whaling concern 
sold 247,000 pounds of the meat last 
year and did not have cold storage 
facilities until late in August. 

Consumption of whale meat is 
working a change in the whale fish- 
ery business, which was formerly 
conducted for whalebone and oil. 
The great cetaceans were brought 
into port, and after the oil and 
whalebone were taken the rest was 
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allowed to decay. Now the good 
meat is saved and placed in cold 
storage for the market. It may be 
that the meat value will prove 
greater for the whale fisheries than 
the value of oil and whalebone. The 
whale catch on the Pacific coast 
last year was 600. At four tons 
of meat to the whale, the catch of 
last year would mean about 5,000,- 
000 pounds of meat, a noteworthy 
addition to the national food sup- 
ply. 

Other creatures of the sea, 
against which there was long a 
prejudice, are now eaten and rel- 
ished, among them the “dogfish.” 
The bureau of fisheries succeeded 
in giving “dogfish” another name 
in the belief that the change would 
break down prejudice. Like the 
whale, it is now a part of our food 
supply. It has not been many 
years since the tomato was regard- 
ed as poisonous and was used as a 
decoration on the mantelpiece in 
the farmer’s home. Now we pay 
20 or 30 cents for a serving of to- 
matoes and regard them as a great 
delicacy. We are horrified at a 
suggestion of eating animals much 
more cleanly in their habits than 
the hog and chicken, which are re- 
garded by us as the choicest of 
foods. The war will help to break 
down food prejudices and other 
prejudices as_ well.—Indianapolis 
News. 


HATS OFF TO TRADE COM. 
MISSION 


The Federal Trade Commission’s 
superiority over Federal courts as 
a means of exposing and discredit- 
ing unfair business methods is be- 
ing strikingly shown by the inves- 
tigation of the Chicago meat pack- 
ers now being conducted by the 
commission with Mr. Francis J. 
Heney of California as counsel. 
The meat combine has survived 
many a Federal grand jury and 
subsequent trial for violation of the 





Sherman act. It remains to be seen 
whether it can so blithely weather 
the public indignation and con- 
tempt which these hearings are 
arousing. Shoes are a big item in 
the workingman’s budget. Their 
price has become almost prohibi- 
tive, and retail trade has fallen off, 
while the cobblers flourish. Now 
we have it in the cold figures of an 
irrefutable government report that 
the prevailing prices are utterly un- 
warranted, that they represent 
merely the greed of the handful of 
men who control the packing indus- 
try. The packers have been hoard- 
ing hides and pocketing excessive 
profits, says the commission. And 
millions of little children go with 
ragged feet to school, or pay for 
decent footgear by foregoing the 
proper ration of nourishing foods. 
The slimy trail of attempted cor- 
ruption and interference with gov- 
ernment, laid bare by the commis- 
sion, is only the old story of what 
invariably happens when control 
over a great essential industry is 
permitted to go into the hands of a 
few men bent on private profit. It 
is no mere coincidence that the la- 
bor policy of these great monopo- 
lized industries is almost invariably 
as brutal and immoral as their 
treatment of the consuming public. 
The Chicago packers have grown 
into one of the major predatory 
private groups of the United 
States. They control banks, rail- 
roads and large subsidiary indus- 
tries. Government control of rail- 
roads will help in curbing their 
privileges. It is for the Federal 
Trade Commission to discover 
whether the packing business is 
improperly integrated and concen- 
trated, or properly and econom- 
ically so. If the latter, it should 
be promptly taken over by the gov- 
ernment. If not, every element of 
privilege must be cut away so that 
abuses may be automatically re- 
moved. It seems most probable 
that government operation is the 
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remedy here, to be achieved after 
full investigation and after an at- 
tempt at Federal supervision and 
control will have shown the disad- 
vantages of half-way measures. 
Incidentally, let every man take his 
hat off to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, and be on the alert that 
its effectiveness in accomplishing 
the work for which it was created 
shall not be curtailed by its power- 
ful enemies.—The Public of New 
York. 





NATION WASTES COAL, SAY 
U. S. SCIENTISTS 


Only 4 per cent. of the coal mined 
in the United States yields its full 
value to society, reports the Smith- 
sonian Institution, a government 
establishment maintained for the 
“increase and diffusion of knowl- 
edge among men.” 

“To explain the present coal 
shortage by transportation, con- 
gestion or labor difficulties is to of- 
fer a superficial cause,” it is stated. 

“These dilemmas, of course, are 
concrete means through which the 
trouble makes itself felt, but back 
of them stretches a far-reaching 
failure to work out a proper devel- 
opment of America’s greatest re- 
source. The trouble is not that in- 
sufficient coal is mined and trans- 
ported, but that the present output 
is inadequately used—its full com- 
modity value is not obtained.” 

Too great a demand is placed on 
anthracite coal, which is limited in 
production to a few counties in 
Pennsylvania, it is stated. 

“But bituminous coal is dirty 
and its widespread utilization as 
such would be a long step back- 
ward, retarding progress in civic 
betterment as well as involving a 
30 per cent. waste in commodity 
bulk. 

“This waste, however, which ap- 
pears in the guise of smoke, is in 
reality convertible into gas, tar, 
ammonia, benzol and an endless 


number of by-products, such as 
dyes, medicines and explosives. It 
is, therefore, possible by proper 
shaping of economic policy to re- 
move the disproportionate drain on 
the limited supply of anthracite, to 
turn the wasted third part of bi- 
tuminous coal into useful products, 
to eliminate smoke from our cities 
and to so distribute the sources of 
domestic fuel supply as to alleviate, 
if not entirely solve the labor and 
transportation perplexities of the 
present situation. 

“These desirable results are al- 
ready in course of natural develop- 
ment, but progress is disastrously 
slow, impeded as it is by lack of 
proper stimulus and excess of mis- 
directed pressure.” 


BRITISH LABOR FOR WAR 


Nottingham, England. — The 
British Labor party has closed the 
most important convention in its 
history. The outstanding fact of 
the three days’ proceedings is the 
firm stand taken on the war. Brit- 
ish labor emphatically reasserted 
that “the world must be completely 
and finally rid of aggressive mili- 
tarism.” 

The pacifist element in the con- 
ference, although demonstrative, 
was beaten decisively on every oc- 
casion its proposals reached the 
voting stage. For three years the 
question of the conduct of the war 
has been the principal preoccupa- 
tion of this annual conference, and 
each time labor has decided to go 
on, but never before has spoken in 
so emphatic and specific a manner 
as this year, nor with such unanim- 
ity. 

For the American public, one of 
the main points of interest is the 
party’s unequivocal acceptance of 
President Wilson as its own proph- 
et. Not a single resolution or dec- 
laration made during the confer- 
ence on the subject of war or peace 
omitted an indorsement of Wil- 
son’s war aims and attitude. No 
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other allied statesman received a 
similar tribute. Premier Lloyd 
George had many carping critics 
and President Poincare was not 
mentioned, but not even speakers 
representing the disaffected fringes 
of the party spoke a disparaging 
word on the attitude of the Ameri- 
can President and people. 

During the course of the con- 
vention there were occasional out- 
bursts of revolutionary sentiment 
from irresponsible delegates, but 
Arthur Henderson, as head of the 
party, disposed of them with scant 
courtesy. 

“Revolution is a word of evil 
omen,” said Mr. Henderson, “and 
no responsible person can contem- 
plate such a possibility without 
horror to the British people; espe- 
cially are such prospects wholly 
without appeal to the British peo- 
ple. Don’t organize revolution or 
coup d’etats. British labor de- 
sires smooth transition to a new 
order working along constitutional 
lines.” 





CONSERVATION OF COAL 


Up to now Americans have been 
as wasteful of coal as of other re- 
sources, largely because coal has 
been abundant. It will be abundant 
no longer until this war is over. It 
is clearly up to the domestic con- 
sumer to give time and thought to 
the conservation of coal. Statis- 
tics are usually hard reading, but 
some of the statistical proof of- 
fered by the Fuel Administration 
makes one think that perhaps, 
after all, Mrs. Partington might 
have swept back the sea if she had 
only persevered. 

Here are some of the statistical 
epigrams: 

If every housekeeper in the coun- 
try would save one small shovelful 
of coal each day at the end of a 
year the saving would amount to 
15,000,000 tons. 

If every housekeeper during the 


six winter months would save one 
furnace shovelful of coal a day, it 
would amount to 25,000,000 tons of 
coal. 

These savings combined would 
amount to 40,000,000 tons, which 
would almost wipe out the national 
shortage of 50,000,000 tons. 

The Fuel Administration offers 
practical instructions for the eco- 
nomical use of coal in stoves and 
furnaces. 

Oil stoves and fireless cookers 
are recommended as coal savers. 

There you have the practical 
side of coal conservation during the 
war. But with that sort of econo- 
my the Fuel Administration has 
linked up the conservation of 
health. It has long been a source 
of reproach, on the part of visitors 
to us from cther shores, that we 
have always overheated our homes. 

The advice of prominent physi- 
cians and surgeons has been asked, 
and the consensus of this opinion is 
that we should all be healthier, 
hardier and more comfortable if 
our houses were kept at a tempera- 
ture of 68 degrees Fahrenheit.— 
World’s Work. 





HOLD YOUR LIBERTY BONDS 


While not objecting to the sale 
of a liberty bond where necessary, 
Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo 
urges holders of these securities to 
hold fast to their bonds and not ex- 
change them for securities which, 
in a number of cases, are of very 
questionable value. The secretary 
warns bondholders against ill-ad- 
vised disposition of their bonds, 
which is urged in many cases by 
“get-rich-quick” promoters. 





The union label is an inspiration, 
a guide-post and a rallying point 
for the energetic and conscientious 
women in every community, and 
for this reason the Woman’s Union 
Label League came into being. 








Secienieenemmeasemeeiamemetaanln 


(By Daniel J. Tobin.) 


MOST serious condition exists at the present time pertaining to 
Atte safety of the working people of this country. A movement 

is on foot, now that we are at war, and that everyone is talking 
war, to force through Congress a law establishing compulsory univer- 
sal military service. The powerful financial interests and business 
men of the country are back of this movement. A campaign is being 
conducted by the Universal Military Training League, of which Mr. 
Howard Gross is leader. Mr. Gross is an expert in propaganda and 
publicity work. Within the week hotels throughout the country have 
become a medium for a great nation-wide propaganda to induce Con- 
gress to commit itself to the retention of the army cantonments after 
the war, and to a permanent policy of universal service. In nearly all 
of the prominent hotels of the country large posters are being displayed 
bearing statements similar to this: “Shall the human liberties of our 
children be safeguarded by a democracy universally trained in youth, 
to know and respect the obligations and service of citizenship, or be 
left to the mercy of theorists and a mob subject to alien and vicious in- 
fluences ?” 

The National Security League and half a dozen similar organiza- 
tions are back of this advertising movement. Just now, through the 
International Federation of Commercial Travelers and the American 
Hotel Association, these posters are being put up in the lobbies of 
hotels. It is a deep-laid plan to establish permanent militarism in our 
country and anyone who knows anything about this present war real- 
izes that nothing else except European militarism is responsible for 
the present war. The President of the United States is opposed to 
compulsory universal military service, as is also Secretary of War 
Baker and, as a result of his position and expression, today Mr. Baker 
is bearing the brunt of the most powerful and virulent offensive 
launched in our generation against a public man. Mr. Wilson is the 
real target, and the attack will be transferred to him the moment the 
financial community becomes convinced that he is determined to ad- 
here to the policies already declared. They still hope to convert him 
into their agent, to obtain his consent to sacrifice Baker, and with 
Baker the principles for which Baker stands. These principles are 
Mr. Wilson’s principles, and they will not succeed. 

Senator Hiram W. Johnson of California believes that Mr. Baker 
stands between us and militarism in this country. He is absolutely 
opposed to militarism; so we warn you, our membership, to be on your 
guard. Be careful. Watch what is going on. It is a deep-laid scheme 
to throttle the country with the spirit of militarism after the war. The 
agitation now is entirely uncalled for, except that the large moneyed 
interests believe that the opportunity is at hand, now that the minds 
of the people are so much taken up with war, to force this issue. If 
there is any merit (and there is not) in the appeal in favor of-compul- 
sory universal military service, why not wait until after the war is 
ended, or until we find out what kind of peace is to be established? Is 
it not true that President Wilson has advocated that one of the condi- 
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tions in making the peace settlement shall be the disarmament of all 
nations, which means the disestablishment of militarism? So why not 
wait until after the war is over, or at an end, and see what is needed? 
Compulsory military service means that all of the youths of our nation 
between the ages of nineteen and twenty-two, or perhaps eighteen and 
twenty-one, will be required to give three years of their lives entirely 
to military training. You can realize that this would mean that per- 
haps there would be from two to four million young men continually 
under military training. At the end of ten years we would have about 
thirty million military trained individuals in our country. The world 
knows that because of universal military service in Germany we are 
engaged in this present conflict. You know that if we should train 
all of our manhood to be expert prize fighters they would soon be out 
on the streets looking for a chance to prove what they could do. In 
other words, they would be out looking for a scrap. If for the next 
fifteen years we should train three million men each year, which would 
make a total of forty-five millions, in military tactics, you may rest 
assured that sooner or later America will be bubbling over looking for 
a chance to fight and to prove what a wonderful war machine we have. 
This is the cause of the present war. Germany for generations has 
been training its men to fight, has filled them up with militarism, teach-_ 
ing with this science of war the slaughter and destruction of their fel- 
lowmen. It has been bred in the youth of the nation. Each father 
had been a soldier. Until it finally reached the point where all of Ger- 
many, headed by the Kaiser, demanded an opportunity to prove to the 
world that Germany was able to whip any civilized nation in the world. 
It is true that Germany had a wonderful war machine, but that war 
machine did not take into consideration the fact that civilization, or 
that part of civilization that believes in justice and in freedom for the 
individual, was going to band itself together in one solid mass against 
Germany, with the result that because of its terrible, powerful military 
training, and war machine, Germany will end in the scrap heap. 


We do not want a military condition to exist in our country. We 
want the three years, the best years of the life of the American youth, 
to be devoted to some useful pursuit in the industrial life. We want 
the years in which the youth of the nation are growing into manhood 
to be spent in the development of the better instincts of the human 
being; to be brought up in developing virtues of the noblest and high- 
est order, and not in the destruction of human life through a military 
training. What is the purpose? Why is this desperate struggle being 
made by the enemies of the working classes to obtain compulsory mili- 
tary service? For many reasons, but especially for the purpose of 
protecting the moneyed interests of the nation by establishing the class 
line, which democracy is now attempting to destroy. It is well known 
to those men that if we have militarism in our nation, that privileged 
class rights will be preserved, that the landlord will reign supreme, 
the steel magnate king will still be king, and the millionaire will be the 
dictator of the nation. Besides this, there is the great local situation 
confronting us. There is at present millions of dollars invested in 
plants and machinery used towards the manufacture of war munitions. 
Additional establishments have been erected since the outbreak of the 
war. Immense fortunes and untold wealth are piled up every month 
as profits obtained from the manufacture of war supplies and war muni- 
tions. They want those factories and those new establishments to re- 
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main as they are. They want to continue the manufacture of supplies 
and munitions of war. It means millions and millions of dollars to the 
wealthy of the nation. If they could only establish compulsory mili- 
tary service those establishments would still be employed in the manu- 
facture of supplies and munitions for the three or three and a half 
million young men training in the cantonments and camps year in and 
year out. So you can see, that after all, it is a question of the almighty 
dollar with the wealthy class who are circulating this literature and 
promulgating this advertising scheme, which advocates and brings such 
patriotic appeals to the mind and eye everywhere you go, in favor of 
compulsory military service. Be careful. Watch and listen. Take 
action in your meetings against this procedure. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor has always been opposed to universal military service. 
We believe in the volunteer system and when there is a war the draft 
system will prove successful as it has in the past. There is no occasion 
or need for enacting such legislation now. We should at least wait 
until after the war. When you read in the papers of this measure be- 
ing introduced, get busy and write at once to your congressmen and 
senators and insist that the rights of the working people be preserved 
and protected. Make known to them that your union stands opposed 
to this universal military service law that is being contemplated. Make 
known to them that the millions of working people in this country— 
the ones who are now making the sacrifices for the preservation of the 
nation—are opposed to this law; that we are not out assailing the char- 
acter of the men who are handling this great war for our country; 
that we are honestly and faithfully helping in every way that we can, 
and that when this war comes to an end we do not want any more 
wars. Make it known to them that we want one of the conditions upon 
which peace shall be established at the end of this war; that the future 
shall bring no more wars, no more slaughtering, no more suffering. 
We believe there is no need now for Congress, through the force of 
financial interests, to shove down our throats a universal military serv- 
ice law, believing as we do that the ending of the present war will un- 
doubtedly bring about conditions which will prevent war in the future. 





The United Mine Workers of America, whose convention was in 
session in this city for two weeks, and which has just adjourned, en- 
acted many laws which should be of material interest to the labor move- 
ment, but especially to the mine workers. One of the laws adopted by 
the convention was that a member of the I. W. W. could not obtain 
membership in the United Mine Workers and any person holding mem- 
bership in the I. W. W., or believing in their policy, now holding mem- 
bership in the Miners’ Union, under the law adopted by the convention 
are asked to withdraw from one or the other of the organizations. In 
other words, if a man is a member of the miners and also a member of 
the I. W. W., he is asked to withdraw from the miners if he believes 
in the I. W. W., and if he does not believe in the I. W. W. he must with- 
draw from that organization in order to retain his membership in the 
miners. In nearly all districts a man seeking employment at that craft 
or trade cannot secure employment unless he is a member of the min- 
ers’ organization, as they have a strictly closed-shop agreement cover- 
ing over three hundred thousand men. When you take into considera- 
tion the fact that the men who compose this wonderful organization 
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of miners are foreigners, speaking all the languages of Europe, many 
of them perhaps not being able to understand one word of the English 
language, men who have foreign tendencies and believe in extreme 
measures, this is a pretty far-reaching law, but the 1,710 delegates who 
attended the convention believed that this law was necessary for the 
preservation of their International Union. The convention also dou- 
bled the per capita tax to the International Union, increasing it from 
25 cents per member per month to 50 cents per member per month, the 
additional 25 cents increase to be placed in the defense fund for the 
purpose of fighting unjust employers. This will mean that on their 
four hundred thousand members they will have the additional revenue 
of $100,000 per month, or $1,200,000 a year. The mine workers be- 
lieve that it is their duty to establish a defense fund of several million 
dollars, as they are of the opinion that after the war is over unsettled 
conditions will prevail and unscrupulous employers as a result of eco- 
nomic conditions and the additional forces of labor seeking employ- . 
ment, will endeavor to reduce the wages of the mine workers. Those 
men, although as stated above, not perhaps American-born, not perhaps 
very familiar with our English language, yet they realize the necessity 
of protecting their own interests and the interests of their organization, 
and for that reason doubled their per capita tax. We might add that 
the only benefit paid by the United Mine Workers’ International Union 
is a strike benefit. 





E have just received information from Vice-President Dan 

Murphy of St. Louis, that five of our members in that city were 

arrested and charged with the federal crime of destroying food. 
The story is this: The Pevely dairy, the only dairy in that city that has 
not been organized and which for three years has been fighting our 
union, had, on January 10, some of their milk wagons overturned and a 
few of the milk bottles broken, spilling in all about fifteen or sixteen 
quarts of milk. Shortly afterward Brothers Edmonson and Mechler, 
business agent and secretary-treasurer of the Ice Drivers’ Union No. 606 
and two other members of the same local and another man who is a 
member of Local No. 751 were arrested while riding in an automobile, 
and, instead of being charged, as in cases of this kind, with disturbing 
the peace or some such similar offense, making it a city or State case, 
those men were booked and held, the district attorney now making a 
federal case out of it. They are going to try them under a recent act 
passed by Congress pertaining to the food law, making any one convicted 
under this law suffer the penalty. The maximum penalty is two years 
in prison or ten thousand dollars fine, or both. At the hearing these 
men had a few days ago the government witnesses testified that those 
men turned over one of the dairy wagons, but according to the evidence 
there was not very much milk destroyed. The manager of the Pevely 
Dairy Company said on the witness stand that the total loss on the 
four or five wagons was about $40.00, and you can understand that the 
manager would make the amount as high as possible. The men were 
placed under bond of $10,000. Now such bond as this was never before 
required in a local case in St. Louis. Even the bond of the iron workers 
in the dynamiting case was not $10,000. The union is going to fight 
this case, because on the face of it it is absolutely ridiculous to make 
a purely local dispute between a non-union dairy and the union a gov- 
ernment case, putting us to the expense of hiring high-priced lawyers 
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and obtaining such high bonds. The secret of the matter is this: That 
the employers’ association of St. Louis has made the United States dis- 
trict attorney see the technical point in the case and has therefore been 
successful in getting the government attorney to construe this to be a 
federal case. 

The General President is going to be in Washington before you re- 
ceive this copy of the journal and will take this matter up with Secretary 
of Labor Wilson, or with Mr. Hoover himself, if necessary, and find out 
whether or not Mr. Hoover’s department or the Department of Labor 
are going to be used by an unfair concern, which is the only concern in 
St. Louis that is fighting the union. The President and writer of this 
article is going to ask those gentlemen in Washington if it is the ex- 
pressed wish and desire of the government officials that in a petty local 
case where on the testimony of the owner less than $40.00 worth of 
property was destroyed, if the government is going to make it a national 
case and use itself toward the destruction of our union and the imprison- 
ment of our membership. Under the so-called guise of war protection 
many employers are trying to bluff, threaten and throttle labor unions. 
They did it after the war broke out basing their argument on the mis- 
interpretation of a statement made by President Gompers that during 
the war labor would go the limit and would not in any way inconvenience 
the public. They simply misinterpreted the statement made by Presi- 
dent Gompers at that time and tried to tell us that it would be unlawful 
and illegal for men to attempt to strike. This case in St. Louis, however, 
is the limit. If this condition is allowed to prevail any unfair concern in 
the country that desired to imprison our men, all they have to do is to 
hire two or three ruffians to turn over one of their wagons and then 
say that the union and its officials were responsible for the affair. The 
administration in Washington is absolutely on the level in so far as be- 
lieving in the justice of trade unions and their claims, but through the 
political influence of employers’ associations, pettifogging lawyers are 
appointed district attorneys and assistant district attorneys’ who are 
hoodwinked and bluffed by employers’ associations, and use their offices 
in the interest of those said associations. But we are not going to lay 
down and let them do as they please. This Pevely Dairy Company, or 
any other concern, does not need to have any trouble with organized labor 
if they will only listen to the statement of President Wilson, made at 
the Buffalo convention of the American Federation of Labor, when he 
said if labor and capital will sit down together and reason out the case, 
that in nine cases out of ten there will be no misunderstanding. The best 
proof that the Pevely Dairy Company is wrong is the fact that every 
other dairy concern in St. Louis is working harmoniously with the union. 





The largest service flag ever made was raised at the miners’ 
convention, the flag containing fifteen thousand stars, representing 
fifteen thousand miners who are serving in Uncle Sam’s army. 





“The man who does not give his The Wisconsin State commission 
fullest co-operation to his country has prohibited all work for women 
in this hour will die unhappy.”— in manufactories and laundries be- 


Woodrow Wilson, President of the tween 6 p. m. and 6 a. m., except in 
United States. pea canning factories. 
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WINNIPEG, CANADA 

Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 

Dear Sir and Brother—I am just 
sending along these few lines, hav- 
ing been called to book by the mem- 
bers for lack of any news appear- 
ing in the Journal concerning Local 
No. 199, Winnipeg. If we have 
been neglectful and silent in this 
respect it has been otherwise con- 
cerning our doings for the welfare 
of the International. It is just two 
years ago since receiving our bap- 
tism, and like all young organiza- 
tions we were soon put on our met- 
tle to test the material we were 
made of, which ultimately ended in 
success, proving the membership 
was sound. The employers now 
realize that it is better to come 
down to business, which is the 
wisest and best policy for all par- 
ties concerned to adopt at all times. 
We are now about four hundred 
strong, having had our ranks ma- 
terially reduced, owing to the ab- 
normal times, especially now the 
draft law is in force, but with 
united effort we hope soon to reach 
the seven hundred goal. During 
the two years of organization work 
the members have benefited to the 
extent of averaging 331/3 per 
cent. and over increase of wages, 
besides better working conditions 
and holidays, ete., which, I am 
pleased to report, we have been 
successful in obtaining with amica- 
ble negotiations. With best wishes 
for the continual success for our or- 
ganization, not forgetting the Jour- 
nal, the arrival of which the mem- 
bers anticipate for the general in- 
teresting reading matter contained 
therein. If, after its perusal, the 
members would only pass it along 
to the non-union men, we feel sure 


it will ultimately lead to them be- 
coming members. I am, 
A. H. TRIPP, 
Business Agent Local No. 119. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 


Dear Sir and Brother—Just a 
few lines to let you know how 
things are going on in St. Louis. 
We feel that it would be a matter 
of interest for the readers of the 
journal to know that the baggage 
drivers of the St. Louis Transfer 
Company have settled their strike 
through the efforts of Brothers 
Lanham and Ryan, business agents 
of Local No. 600, and with the as- 
sistance of Brothers Murphy and 
Coyne, and obtained the largest in- 
crease ever granted to St. Louis 
teamsters. The one-horse drivers, 
who formerly received $62.00 per 
month, now receive $16.90 per 
week; two-horse light wagons 
were paying $62.00 per month, 
now receive $18.90 per week; 
drivers of large hotel wagons and 
chauffeurs were getting $63.00 and 
$65.00 per month, are now receiv- 
ing $21.00 per week. The con- 
tract expired on the same day as 
that of the freight teamsters. 

The result has been most grati- 
fying to the men who under former 
conditions were unable to meet the 
demands made upon them, but who 
now say they hope to make enough 
to be able to support themselves 
and families. The Bradshea Truck 
Company, who have been employ- 
ing non-union drivers and chauf- 
feurs for several years past, signed 
up with this local several weeks 
ago after a strike which lasted a 
few days. 

E. CUNNINGHAM, 
Sec’y-Treas. Local No. 600. 














SECRETARY BAKER’S GREAT 
SIN 


To understand America—the 
America of the toilers, the America 
of the common man and his hope 
—is to damn a public official in the 
eyes of men who are many and ex- 
ceedingly powerful. That is Mr. 
Baker’s great sin. Our supermen 
of business are too stupid, too 
wrapped in confident power, to un- 
derstand that such as he stand be- 
tween them and the Bolsheviki. On 
the military side, it is enough to 
know, as the Public does know, 
that Mr. Bake~ is neither compla- 
cent nor satisfied. He has done an 
unprecedented job with unprece- 
dented speed and efficiency. But 
he is ceaselessly changing, reorgan- 
izing, heeding criticism, driving 
h rder and faster. That he refused 
to become apologetic before the at- 
tack of men prejudiced by his op- 
position to permanent universal 
service may have been impolitic; it 
certainly was human and just as 
certainly justified by the facts. 
Those who criticise him for lack of 
tact and humility under the fire of 
the committee will find their ideal, 
not among courageous Democrats, 
but in the perfect technique of hu- 
mility, tact and suavity exhibited 
by the breed of lawyers who serve 
as jackals for privilege in its nego- 
tiations with legislative and regu- 
latory bodies.—The Public, New 
York. 





POLITE WORD FOR STARVING 


Writing in a local newspaper on 
the 125,000 New York school chil- 
dren who are undernourished, Dr. 
Henry Smith Williams says: 

“To say that a child is under- 
nourished is a polite way of saying 
that the child is starving. To be 





sure, there are degrees of starva- 
tion; and a comparatively small 
portion of New York’s 125,000 un- 
derfed children will actually starve 
to death in the immediate future. 
But every one of them will suffer 
permanent injury to body and mind 
in greater or less degree; and prob- 
ably not one of them will live out 
what would otherwise be his nor- 
mal span of life. A very large 
number of them will fall victims to 
one form or another of contagious 
disease that they might otherwise 
ward off. Measles, scarlet fever, 
whooping cough, diphtheria, croup, 
influenza and pneumonia will claim 
many of them prematurely, and 
sooner or later tuberculosis will ex- 
act an enormous toll among them.” 





EMPLOYERS’ “BOUNTY” 
UNIONS’ JUSTICE 


The annual report of the United 
States Steel and Carnegie pension 
fund shows that the sum of $712,- 
506.65 was distributed last year to 
2,933 retired employes of the steel 
trust. The average pension was 
$21.10 a month. . 

Contrasted with this “bounty” of 
an employer who denies his work- 
ers the right of industrial freedom 
—to join a unicn—is the policy of 
the members of the International] 
Typographical Union, who have set 
aside a sum sufficient to pay $5 a 
week for pensions. 

While the steel trust receives 
much publicity for its benevolence, 
which can be taken away at will, 
union printers have no strings to 
the justice awarded their aged or 
incapacitated associates. 

The printers contribute to this 
fund out of their daily wage, while 
the trust’s fund is maintained by 
$12,000,000 set aside by it and An- 
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drew Carnegie. That this vast sum 
has not crippled the financial re- 
sources of the trust is shown by its 
last quarterly report, which states 
that after setting aside $60,950,364 
to cover the war income and excess 
profits tax, the clear _ profit 
amounted to $59,724,125. After 
deducting all charges a balance of 
$44,166,049 remained to be di- 
vided among stockholders. 





LUXURY TRADE TO END 


The retail merchants of the 
United States were told by H. Gor- 
don Selfridge, London dry goods 
merchant, that they would soon 
have to realize that the “luxury 
trade” must cease. He said it had 
been eliminated abroad long ago. 
It would be possible, he pointed out, 
for merchants “to get and handle 
the necessities” and declared that 
“along this line business must be 
conducted during the war.” 

Mr. Selfridge spoke at the annual 
convention of the National Dry 
Goods Association here. 

In England, he said, when a man 
joins the colors if he has a wife and 
children, his employer sees to it 
that they are properly cared for. 
The soldier then is able to attend to 
the business of fighting with an 
easy mind. 

“It is the duty of American mer- 
chants to do as much,” Mr. Self- 
ridge asserted.—Weekly News Let- 
ter. 





MUST BUY REAL ESTATE IN 
ORDER TO GET WORK 


Tom Barker, secretary of the Los 
Angeles County Building Trades 
Council, has presented government 
officials with evidence that workers 
must buy real estate before they 
can secure employment at the Los 
Angeles Shipbuilding and Dry 
Dock Company’s plant. 

The real estate is handled by 
William I.-Hollingsworth, a mem- 
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ber of the board of directors of the 
ship company. 

Barker’s evidence is supported by 
affidavits which show that work- 
ers were assured employment if 
they bought a lot at the so-called 
“Harbor City tract.” Raymond S. 
Donnelly swears that he purchased 
a $600 lot with the understanding 
that he was to be helped in getting 
work and when he asked what 
would become of his money if he 
was drafted, he was told: 

“If I told you you were exempt 
from the draft I would be arrested. 
But never mind, we will take care 
of you if you get drafted.” Other 
affidavits along this line are in evi- 
dence. 

Business Agent Grow of the Ma- 
chinists’ Union assisted Barker in 
uncovering what Los Angeles 
unionists declare is “a dirty mess.” 


ICONOCLASTS FOR PROFIT 


Messrs. Vanderbilt, Morgan, Ber- 
wind and the other good church 
members who control, among other 
things, New York’s transportation 
lines, are today in a fair way of es- 
tablishing themselves in the front 
ranks of the radicals and icono- 
clasts. It seems we have been mis- 
taken in supposing them conserva- 
tives, bulwarks of the established 
order, champions of the best in the 
institutions handed down to us 
from the past. They are nothing 
of the sort. 

The replacing of men with wom- 
en as conductors on New York’s 
subway and surface lines is only 
another indication of the callous 
and brutal indifference of business 
enterprise to any consideration 
save the demand for profits and 
more profits. It should be an ef- 
fectual, final answer to those good 
folk who fear radical economic 
changes in the belief that the spirit 
of innovation may play havoc with 
such holy things as the family and 
the moral fabric. The change has 
been made in New York with never 
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a ripple of public discussion, save 
when managers of the public em- 
ployment bureaus, denouncing the 
innovation as needless and assert- 
ing that thousands of unemployed 
men were available, found that the 
Socialist Call alone would print 
their protests.—The Public of New 
York. 





RAILROAD WASTE 


One hundred thousand miles— 
40 per cent. of the total—is waste- 
ful duplication, capitalized at 
many times its cost. As yet we 
have no train crossing the country 
east and west or north and south. 
Chicago has twenty-nine trunk 
lines which enter the city and they 
cross each other two hundred and 
thirty-nine times. Two stations in 
New York, ‘costing a quarter of a 
billion dollars, have no connecting 
link. There is, it has been urged, 
no design locally or nationally in 
railway, water or highway trans- 
portation. Four thousand cities 
have two or more steam railways 
stations instead of a union termi- 
nal. Duplication of terminals costs 
a hundred million a year. Some 
cities grow because of good trans- 
portation and others die of neglect. 
The chief evil of private ownership 
seems to be a lack of unity. The 
railroads must be united for strat- 
egy either in war or peace. There 
is no private power which can 
unite their discordant units. If 
there were such a power it would 
be greater than the nation. Public 
ownership is the only solution and 
it must come soon.—Hugh Reid. 


WAGES MUST BE RAISED 


“It is easy enough to bring a 
charge of disloyalty against the 
employe who stops work when he 
fails to get a living wage, but you 
don’t hear much about disloyalty 
of the employer who refuses to 
pay,” said A. F. of L. Secretary 
Frank Morrison in an interview 
published in a local newspaper. The 


unionist came to St. Paul to ar- 
range for the annual convention of 
the A. F. of L., to be held in this 
city next June. 

“We insist,” he said, “that the 
standards of living be maintained, 
in spite of greatly increased costs 
of living. This means wages will 
have to be advanced to meet the 
difference. 

“President Wilson, members of 
his Cabinet and Congress have de- 
clared for maintaining organized 
labor standards in government war 
industries. 

“Mr. Schwab of the steel indus- 
try recently stated labor was com- 
ing into its own. If he thinks so 


let him establish union conditions.” 
—Weekly News Letter. 





ONE WORKER KILLED EVERY 
SIX HOURS 


Trench life “over there” finds its 
parallel in Massachusetts, accord- 
ing to Dudley H. Holman, who 
stated at a meeting of cotton man- 
ufacturers that one man _ was 
killed in industry in this State 
every six hours last year, and that 
during the same period some work- 
ing man or woman was more or 
less seriously injured every minute. 

“We are killing and maiming,” 
he said, “more people in industry 
annually than we will call to the 
colors in the first three drafts. 
Every worker is an economic asset, 
whose value increases or decreases 
in proportion to his productivity. 
He becomes a liability when he is 
rendered unable to work, whether 
the cause is accident or preventable 
trade disease. 

“There is serious doubt if we can 
meet the requirements thrust upon 
us by this world war if we do not 
at once begin to stop this waste.” 





The union label is the medium 
through which the public may en- 
force its rightful power of arbitra- 
ment between employer and em- 
ploye. 
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